THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

authorities. A general assembly of the citizens was
summoned, and, by an overwhelming majority, on
April 23, 1538, the rebel preachers were deprived of their
positions and were ordered to leave the town within three
days. A sentence of expulsion, of exile, which during the
last eighteen months Calvin had fulminated against so
many Genevese burghers, was now passed on himself.

Calvin's first attempt to take Geneva by storm failed.
But in the life of a dictator reverses are of small moment.
Indeed, it is almost essential that the ascent to a position
which will give such a man uncontrolled power, should
be marked at the outset by dramatic defeat. For arch-
revolutionists, exile, imprisonment, outlawry, have never
been hindrances to their popularity, but helps. One who
is to be idolized by the masses must first have been a
martyr. Persecution by a detested system can alone
create for a leader of the people the psychological prere-
quisites of subsequent whole-hearted support by the
masses. The more a would-be leader is tested, the more
is the populace likely to regard him as mystically ap-
pointed. Nothing is so essential to the role of a leading
politician as that he should pass into the background,
for temporary invisibility makes his figure legendary,
Fame envelops his personality in a luminous cloud, an
aureole of glory; and when he emerges from it, he is able
to fulfil expectations which have been multiplied a
hundredfold, in an atmosphere which has formed with-
out his stirring a finger on its behalf. It was in exile that
many remarkable persons acquired an authority that
is wielded only by those who have won affection and
inspired confidence. Caesar in Gaul, Napoleon in Egypt,
Garibaldi in South America, Lenin in the Urals, became
stronger through absence than they would have been had
they remained present. So was it, too, with Calvin.
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